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FAC ]'S— AND A SPECULATION. 

By James Ashcroft Noble. 

IN the issue of the Spectator for the 26th October, l88 

appeared a curiously interesting communication from a ’ 

correspondent of that journal, giving a description of certain 

so-called “voice-figures,” produced by Mrs. Watts Hughes 

at her well-known Home for little boys at Islington. The 

writer, a Miss Barrington, had paid a visit to this admirable 

Institution, and had been much impressed by the kind and 

quality of the good work done there for the poor homeless 

street urchins, but the main object of her letter was to draw 

attention, not to acts of Christian kindliness and devotion 

which are, happily, not uncommon, but to a certain “touch 

of fairy-land about this Islington Home,” which she can 

hardly be mistaken in describing as “ quite unique.” She 

writes : “ Instead of blinds or curtains drawn across the 

lower panes of the windows, there are wonderful designs in 

colour: strange, beautiful things, suggesting objects in 

Nature, but which are certainly neither exact repetitions nor 

imitations of Nature. They are more like, perhaps, what a 

dream might make out of the impressions left by Nature, — 

perfectly drawn designs of shell-like forms, photographically 

precise renderings of shapes of which the exact originals 

were never seen by human eye on sea or land ; such 

t mgs as Alice in Wonderland” might have come upon 

had she tumbled down to the bottom of the sea. There are 

rumpet and snake-like forms, twisted and involved in 

omp icate curves, impelled on to the glass seemingly by 

boilin ° a P ower > like that which impels and sculpts the 

engine of steam out of the funnel of a gasping 

most elaL 1Ctured on the glass, they are rendered into the 

coloured and ^ ^1 perfectl y drawn perspective, each curve 

or petal of fi ° ne gradations as subtle as any shell 

peiat of flower could be.” 

Earrington’s th adm i ra ble description of Miss 

be singularly beauHf T u C ° ngre ^ ated fairy-like figures must 
their beautv th^ • U ’ )ut tbe won der of them lies less m 
an in the strangeness of their origin, for the 
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agency by which they are produced is Mrs. Watts Huo-hes’s 
v° ice - . The description of the modus operand, is ioo Ion* to 
quote m full, but I reproduce from the letter a few sentences 
devoted to the genesis of one of these figures “ First for th 
daisy-like figure, of which there are examples in a case at 
the New Gallery, Mrs. Hughes prepares a paste of flake-white 
powder-colour and water, and into a metal tube, turned up at 
the end, she inserts a ring, resembling a table-napkin ring- 
over one end of which is stretched a thin membrane of india’ 
rubber. The tube being inverted at the end, while singing 
through it, she looks straight down on the india-rubber disc 
She covers this disc with a little water, and then, taking up 
some of the flake-white paste with a penknife, she adds it to 
the water which floats it all over the disc. She then sings 
into the tube a low note of her voice,— a note not very loud, 
but firm and wilful. The effect on the paste is immediate.’ 
The globules are thrown up into the air above the disc, and, 
spluttering and leaping all alive with the motion caused by 
the vibrations of her voice, cnnvd into the centre of the 
membrane, making a little round heap like the centre of a 
daisy. Mrs. Hughes then alters the character of the note she 
is singing, though not its pitch. Instead of the note of firm, 
peremptory character, she sings a very sustained and in- 
sidious sound. Then from the round centre of white paste 
will fly out at unequal distances, little tentative star-like jets. 
Sometimes two or three such furtive attempts at a start will 
have been made, when, suddenly, a perfect and symmetrical 
row of petals will start out, and create, w ith the centre, a 
lovely little, exquisitely finished, daisy-like form.” 

Ihese voice-figures are not entirely new; many of us have 
heard of them vaguely from time to time ; and it is probable, 
indeed almost certain, that statements concerning them have 
appeared in scientific journals ; but, as far as my knowledge 
Roes, Miss Barrington’s letter — of which 1 have quoted less 
than a fourth part — is the fullest description of them which 
has been placed before the general reading public. I he 
description, which should be read m cxtcnso y is interesting 
in itself as giving us a delig'htful glimpse of a hitherto un- 
explored chamber in Nature’s treasure-house of wonder ; but 
an additional interest is conferred upon it by the thought 
la t these figures seem to provide one of the many instances 
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^."fulfilment by science of what may be called the proph- 
ecies of poetry-prophecies in which the poets have seemed 
tmpelled to assign to the short-lived melod.es and harmonies 
Of sound, the permanence which belongs to form. have 
no doubt that a little search in likely quarters would p ut 
anyone into possession of a fairly large collection of these 
poetical confessions of faith ; but I need only refer to two or 
three which at once occurred to me while engaged in the 
perusal of Miss Barrington’s letter. Everyone is familiar 
with Mr. Browning’s noble poem “ Abb Vogler.” The 
musician who speaks, has been improvising upon his instru- 
ment j and as the last notes die away, apparently into an 
abyss of nothingness from u'hich they can never be recalled, 
the emotion of the moment in which triumph fades into 
sadness expresses itself in a soliloquy which, beginning in 
a sad minor key rises into a glad confident paean of exultant 
assurance. Why, he asks, should not his brave structure of 
music have the tangible permanence of that palace which 
rose into being as Solomon named the ineffable Name ? 

“ Would it might tarry like his, the beautiful building of mine, 

This which my keys in a crowd pressed and importuned to raise ! 

Ah ! one and all, how they helped, would dispart now and now combine 
Zealous to hasten the work, heighten their master his praise.” 

But it will not stay ; even as he speaks it is gone ; and 
“ the good tears start for the creation of beauty that has 
been, and will be no more for ever, — the lowly structure of 
sound w'hich, while it lasted had such an impressive reality 
that he “ scarce can say that he feared, that he even gave it 
a thought, that the gone thing was to go.” And yet can it 
be r ihe soul of the musician rises in revolt, and affirms the 
eternit) which the sense denies; he turns to God, builder 
and maker of houses not made with hands; and joy is born 
again of the glad confidence that, so long as God lives “there 

f, a never one l° st; good, what w r as shall live as before” ; 

that — 

All we have willed, or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist; 
WhncJ’ S sem * ance hut itself; no beauty nor good, nor power 
Who V01 , <e - laS ^? ne f° rt; h, but each survives for the melodist 
e ermt }' affir ms the conception of an hour.” 

the ann nStrUCt '' e i n some soul of permanence behind 

er) t transience of musical sound has again and 
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again found a voice. It provides a motif for Adelaide Anne 
proctor’s popular and beautiful lyric “ The Lost Chord ” • 
it is hinted at in that passage in the Idylls of the King where 
the seer, speaking to young Gareth and his companions of 
the magical city of Camelot, says — 

“ For truly as thou sayest, a Fairy King 
And Fairy Queens have built the city, son ; 

They came from out a sacred mountain cleft 
Toward the sunrise, each with harp in hand, 

And built it to the music of their harps. 

* * * # 

For an ye heard a music, like enow 

They are building still, seeing the city is built 

To music, therefore never built at all, 

And therefore built for ever." 

The idea is expressed once more with lofty eloquence in a 
memorable passage in Cardinal Newman’s great Oxford 
sermon on “The lheory of Development in Christian 
Doctrine.” The preacher said : — “ Take another instance 
of an outward and earthly form, or economy, under which 
great wonders unknown seem to be typified — I mean musical 
sounds, as they are exhibited most perfectly in instrumental 
harmony. There are seven notes in the scale ; make them 
fourteen : yet what a slender outfit for so vast an enterprise ! 
What science brings so much out of so little r Out of what 
poor elements does some great master create his new w r orld ! 
Shall w r e say that all this exuberant inventiveness is a 
mere ingenuity or trick of art, like some game or fashion of 
the day, without reality, without meaning t ... . Is it 
possible that that inexhaustible evolution and disposition 
of notes, so rich yet so simple, so intricate yet so regulated, 
so various yet so majestic, should be a mere sound which is 
gone and perished ? Can it be that those mysterious stirrings 
of heart, and keen emotions, and strange yearnings after we 
know not what, and awful impressions from w r e know not 
whence, should be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, 
and comes and goes, and begins and ends in itself r It is not 
so ! it cannot be.” 

Nothing surely can be plainer than that Mr. Browning, 
Miss Proctor, Lord Tennyson, and Cardinal Newman have 
an instinctive belief, or at any rate a feeling towards a belief, 
that there is in music a permanent element, a something 
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which does not pass when the sounds cease to v.brate up 0 „ 
the tympanum, but which endures for ever. Now does it „ ot 
eem that in these voice figures which reveal musical sou„ ds 
“ a palpable embodiment of form, we have what may be 
called a hinted guarantee, or at least, indication of the nature 
and reality of this permanence: If in certain artificially, 

provided conditions music manifests itself as form, is this 
not a hint that form — which involves a certain substantiality 
-must be of its very essence ? The word substantiality has, 
indeed, too much materialism of suggestion to be perfectly 
accurate, but it is the only word which seems available. 
Form, as an attribute of substance, is apprehended by the 
sense of touch, and the wave theories of sound and light 
demonstrate what had previously been vaguely believed 
without demonstration, that our senses of hearing and seeing 
are but finer and subtler developments of the sense of touch. 
The consequence is obvious, — that just as the finer fact ot 
hearing is in essence, one with the grosser sensibility to 
which we give the name of touch, so the objects apprehended 
by it are in essence, one with the objects apprehended by 
touch, having, like them, a real substance and form. The 
man who, going out of the well-lighted concert room, where 
he has been listening to a performance of The Messiah,. into 
the darkness of a cloudy winter night, stumbles against the 
brick wall which bounds the passage into the street, would 
give scant respect to the assertion that the marshalled chords, 
to which he had been listening, were as truly things of sub- 
stance and shape as the bricks which had so vigorously and 
unpleasantly assailed another sense ; and yet the assertion 
would be as impregnably demonstrable as a theorem in 
uclid. Indeed, apart from logic, most of us have had 
sensi e experience of the essential identity of feeling and 
anng, which provide grounds for the inference that there 
diffhr<w v!" ess ® nt ^ ^entity of the causes which produce the 
flat am' ^ u le< ^ sensat i°ns. Let anyone place his hand 
an arfillT Whld ° W of a house, in the vicinity of which 

fired hk f? ,evievv is going on, and when the cannons are 
sound : or°f h" S T^ &S sens * b l e °f vibration as his ears of 

church in which tT kn ° Wn What k is to a PP roach * 
conscious of a ti-Pmn° rgan 1S bein §' P la y ed > and to become 

■* ln £ of the ground beneath his feet some 
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f eW instants before the wave of pure sound breaks in harmony 
upon the sense of hearing ? 

Beethoven, after he became perfectly deaf, retained some 
strange physical susceptibility which apprised him of the 
fact that music was being performed, and a friend of my 
own was intimately acquainted with an old gentleman whose 
deafness was as absolute as that of the great composer, but 
who was able — if the term may be allowed — to “hear” 
perfectly the music of a piano against the wooden framework 
of which he pressed the palm of his hand. It being thus 
true, then, that music is apprehended through a finer sense 
of touch — the sense which apprehends the forms and 
boundaries of things — may we not go on to predicate of 
music forms and boundaries of its own which though now 
inapprehensible by us are nevertheless real, and would at 
once be made apprehensible by perhaps a very slight ex- 
tension of the gamut of human sensibility. The sea-waves 
leave upon the beach a sharply outlined tide-mark ; must not 
the waves of harmony and melody leave as clear and sharp 
an outline upon the shore of ether over which they roll. To 
speak of the “ shape ” of a symphony or an oratorio sounds 
fantastic ; but is not such speech merely a crude and neces- 
sarily inadequate utterance of an unassailable truth of being r 

This being so, may it not also be that what presents itself 
to our hearing as sound will to more finely endowed natures — 
natures embodying the popular conception of angelic ex- 
istence — present itself as vision of substantial realities r If 
the simple sound combinations produced by Mrs. Watts- 
Hughes sufficed to group her floating pigments into shapes 
of “ weird caverns at the bottom of the sea, full of beautifully 
coloured fancy sea-anemones and mussel-shells, headless 
snakes and fairy cups, and mossy entanglements of bud and 
leaf-like form,” the imagination of the true musician, who is 
also the true poet, will not find it hard to accept the belief 
that the congregated harmonies of Handel, and Beetho\en, 
and \\ agner live as forms of splendour — as massi\e mountain 
summits, as towered and templed cities, as great expanses of 
luxurious forest — in the vision of eyes clearer than ours , 
and that when the last chord of Abb Yogler s improvisation 
seemed to die upon the air we had really put the top-stone 
u P°n a palace as beautiful and stable as that reared by the 
ni agic of Solomon. 


